FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS © 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Evenings 7.30. Mats Tues 2.30, Sats 5.15 & 8.15 


FALLEN ANGELS 


By Noel Coward 
with 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HERMIONE BADDELEY 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE ‘2!:c=" | 


Evenings 7.15 Mats Weds and Sats. 2.30 


BRIGADOON 


LONDON’S GAYEST MUSICAL 


“LAVISHLY SPECTACULAR” 2)” 


Express 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
The Sensational and Spectacular 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


From Paris 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Evenings 6.15 and 8.45 Mats: Wed. and Thurs. 2.40 
Monday 29th May for 3 weeks 


Larry PARKS & Betty GARRETT 
Monday 19th June 
JACK BENNY 
PHIL HARRIS and ROCHESTER 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 


Evenings 6.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
THE NEW YORK FUN & DANCE SHOW 


‘sTOUCH AND GO” 


with Big Anglo-American Cast 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, EC1l 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


THE D’OYLY CARTE 
OPERA COMPANY 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


OPERAS 
May 22nd for eight weeks 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


CRITERION By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD — CHARLES VICTOR 


TRAVELLER’S JOY 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 
Now in its 2nd YEAR 


WYNDHAMS 


ALEC L. REA & E. P. CLIFT with H.M. TENNENT LTD 
present RALPH RICHARDSON in 


HOME AT SEVEN 


by R. C. Sherriff 
STOLL THEATRE The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


Now in its 4th YEAR 
PICCADILLY 


(George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd.) 
LESLIE HENSON in 
“HARVEY ”’ 
by Mary Chase 


with ATHENE SEYLER 
Now in its 2nd YEAR 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


ALDWYCH 
VIVIEN LEIGH in 
A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE 


by Tennessee Williams 
with BONAR COLLEANO 


APOLLO 
SYBIL THORNDIKE LEWIS CASSON 
MARIE LOHR ALAN WEBB IRENE BROWNE 


in 
TREASURE HUNT 
A Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry 
DUCHESS A Company of Four Production 


By Arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd. 
JANE BAXTER HERBERT LOMAS in 


THE HOLLY AND THE IvyY 


By Wynard Browne 


GLOBE 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 
RING ROUND THE MOON 


by Jean Anouilh 
Translated by Christopher Fry 


HAYMARKET 
GODFREY TEARLE 


WENDY HILLER 


THE HEIRESS 


by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 
Now in its 2nd year 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 


A Company of Four Production 
MARY MORRIS CLIVE MORTON 


IF THIS BE ERROR 


A New play by Rachael Grieve 


MARY ELLIS 


Wherever smoking 1s permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


LONDON’S LAUGHTER HITS! 
STANLEY FRENCH 
(For Firth Shephard Ltd) presents 


JIMMY HANLEY ROSALYN BOULTER in 
QUEEN ELIZABEIH SLEPT HERE 
A farcical comedy directed by Richard Bird 


“Positive gales of laughter’’—D. Herald 
Mon. to Fri. 7 30, Sats. 5.0 & 8.0 Mats., Thurs. 2.30 


at the STRAND THEATRE 


Jack Buchanan and Stanley French present 
JACK BUCHANAN in 


CASTLE IN THE AIR 
A new comedy by Alan Melville 
irene Manning & CORAL BROWNE 
“Brilliant . . sparkles throughout ”’ S. Chron. 
Mon. to Fri 7.30, Sats. 5.0 & 8.0 Mat., Wed. 2.30 


at the SAVOY THEATRE 


a Se eel aca 
Stanley French presents 
ALASTAIR SIM in 


MR. GILLIE 
A new play by JAMES BRIDIE 
Megs Jenkins Gordon McLeod 
“Bridie at his Best ’’—News Chronicle 
Mon. to Fri. 7.30, Sats. 5.0 & 8.0 Mats., Weds. 2.30 


at the GARRICK THEATRE 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) 
Evenings: 7.39, Matinees: Tuesday & Thursday 2.30 
VALERIE WHITE 


ANDRE MORELL in 


‘¢ BACKGROUND ” 


by Warren Chetham-Strode 
with LILLY KANN 


Just Published 


DONALD BROOK’S 


A PAGEANT OF 
ENGLISH ACTORS 


“Enthrallingly written... 
a book that a lover of the 


theatre will not willingly 


miss”? — Western Mail 


18 illustrations - 16s net 


ROCKLIFF : SALISBURY SQ: LONDON 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
THEATRE BOOK 
BARGAINS 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


Members Buy Books Published From 
25s. to 12s. 6d. 
FOR ONLY 7s. EACH 


plus 6d. for postage and packing 


Current Selection is: 
“OLD VIC DRAMA” 
by Audrey Williamson 


with Foreword by DAME SyBIL THORNDIKE 


“Il recommend it strongly,” said Alec Clunes. 
Other critics wrote: ‘Contemporary theatrical 
history as it should be written.” “A valuable and 
important book.” “One of the better books on 
the contemporary theatre.” 


With 71 illustrations 
PUBLISHED AT 25s. 


Copies of our first selection ‘‘t Do What I Like,’’ 
by W. A. DARLINGTON, published at 15s., are still 
available to members. 


Future selections include: ‘‘ Present Indicative,’’ by 
Noel Coward (12s. 6d.), ‘‘ The Other Theatre,”’ by 
Norman Marshall (1Ss.), ‘* Sybil Thorndike,’’ by Russell 
Thorndike (21s.), “‘ Theatre World Annual” (15s.). 


Figures in parenthesis are published prices. 


Each alternate month members receive an out- 
standing book associated with the Theatre. These 
books, which are complete and unabridged, are 
printed in clear, modern type, on good paper and 
with an attractive binding. It costs nothing to 
join. There is no membership fee. The books 
remain your own property. The saving in one year 
is £3 ls. 6d. 


Fill in this form NOW ! 
To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre Book 
Club, I agree to purchase the six books chosen by 
the Club at the special price of 7/- each, plus 6d. 
for postage’and packing. Also I agree to continue 
my membership thereafter, but in the event of my 
wishing to cancel at any time after 12 months (6 
books) I undertake to give four months’ notice in 
writing. 
1 enclose remittance for £2 2s. for one year’s 
subscription (6 books) 
1 enclose remittance for £1 2s. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
1 enclose remittance for 7s. 6d. for my first 
book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


NAME 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 


BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 2s. in advance 


You save money, time and postage by sending an 
annual or six monthly subscription in advance. 


TW3 


PIMN'S No.1 


D’you know Juno, the goddess whose 
chariot was drawn by peacocks? You’re 
now enjoying the month named after her. 
Or are you? Tf there’s any doubt, banish it 
with a Pimm’s. By Jove* what a dream 
a midsummer night’s Pimm’s can be! 


% Jove alias Jupiter was Juno’s husband 


Long, ‘uscious, lovely-to-look-at, Pimm’s is a 
blend of gin and choice liqueurs. Add sparkling 
lemonade and ice. ‘Sliced lemon. And deck 
with borage, the pretty cordial herb. 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH’ 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Director: Edward Stanley 


Auditions for full-time 
Acting and Technical 
Courses commencing 
September 1950 are 
now being arranged. 


For prospectus and details apply to: 
The Bursar 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL 1 


THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary : 


Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 


/ 


Dining Out ee hs 


LEONT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you aré assured 


Tables Reserved 
12.30 — 11 p.m. 


Sundays 
6 30 — 10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN .ST., LONDON W1 
Telephone: GERRARD '' 4809 


And NEW YORK: 26 EAST 63rd STREET 
Bruno and Gino 


Props : 


he STRATFORD 


COURT 
Kelatuint: ae 


Modern and fully licensed. Open to non-resident 
Luncheon from 12-30 p.m. Dinner 7 p.m. 
Theatre Suppers 9 to 11 p.m. 


350 OXFORD ST, LONDON W 1 Tel. MAYfair 747 


STAFFORD HOTEL, St. James’s Place, London, S.W. 
Exclusive and intimate for Luncheons, Dinners ar 
Theatre Suppers. Telephone: REGent 0111. | 


MORE AND MORE PEOPLE 
visiting Town for the theatres stay at 


WEST COURT PRIVATE HOTEL 


EARLS COURT SW 5 


Telephone : FRObisher 6492 


QUIET 
COMFORTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
(one minute Tube) 


B & B 14/6—no surcharge 
Big reduction for double rooms 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Brenda as she appears at the Playhouse in the revival of Mordaunt Shairp’s The 
B Green Bay Tree. Miss Bruce has added greatly to her laurels with her 
ruce 


sensitive performance as Leonora in this provocative play. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


‘Ovaltine 


gives me 
ests! Sleep” 


says Madge Elliott 
SP 


ANY famous stars of the stage and screen have testified to the 
exceptional restorative and health-giving qualities of delicious 
‘Ovaltine,’ and Madge Elliott now adds the following appreciation: 


“T believe there are many people who still do not realise the 
recuperative value of sleep. For years they are reconciled to broken 
sleep or very light sleep and do nothing about it. 


“For me sound sleep is essential after the natural fatigue caused 

by being ‘on my toes’ throughout the performance. The restful 

sleep that ‘ Ovaltine’ always gives me puts me right ‘on top’ again.” 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 2/4 and 4/- per tin 


P.760A 
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(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL and THE AMATEUR STAGE) 
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Editorial and Advertising Offices : 


Vol. XLVI 1 
No, 305 


June 1950 


Mi has been a very busy month in the 
West End and a number of plays have 
been produced too late for review in this 
issue. Among them are Madame Tic-Tac, 
which brought Frangoise Rosay in a crime 
play to the Winter Garden; Background, the 
new and successful Chetham-Strode play at 
the Westminster, and Touch And Go, the 
American revue which has had a big recep- 
tion at the Prince of Wales. Other new 
plays already settled in the West End are 
His Excellency, with Eric Portman, at the 
Princes Theatre; The Hat Trick, starring 
Gladys Cooper at the Duke of York’s, and 
the new play presented by C. B. Cochran 
at the Vaudeville, The Ivory Tower, which 
is based on the life of Jan Masaryk and has 
Michael Shepley, Hugh McDermott, Francis 
Lister, Elizabeth Henson and Mary Hinton 
in the cast. If This Be Error, a new play by 
Rachel Grieve, has moved from the Bath 
Festival to the Lyric, Hammersmith. 

One of the casualties of the month was 
Esther McCracken’s Cry Liberty, which 
enjoyed a very short run at the Vaudeville. 

On 29th May Oklahoma! moved to the 
Stoll Theatre to make room at Drury Lane 
for Carousel, the successful American 
musical, and on the same day Castle in the 
Air was transferred to the Savoy. 

Thursday 8th June will be a very special 

occasion at the Arts Theatre, for in celebra- 

tion of the 100th production, Macbeth will 
be presented with Alec Clunes as Macbeth 
and Margaret Rawlings as Lady Macbeth. 
With Alec Clunes producing this should be 
a real Shakespearean event, and a most fit- 
ting way of celebrating the really splendid 
work that has been done these past years at 
the little Arts Theatre. 


PERIOD. 
and 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White C> Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


Over the Footlights 


Another happy occasion, on 15th May, ~ 
was the Gala Performance at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre which celebrated the twenty-first 
anniversary of the foundation of Sadler’s 
Wells ballet. The ballet from Covent 
Garden joined forces with the Theatre 
Ballet at Sadler’s Wells for this memorable 
event, and the date — by accident and not 
design—coincided with the first complete 
ballet performance given by the company at 
Sadler’s Wells on 15th May 1931. It is not 
generally known that the ballet originated 
at the Old Vic in the season 1928-29 when 
short performances were given before the 
opera Hansel and Gretel by the “Old Vic 
Opera Ballet,” as it was then called. Later, 
of course, it was known as the Vic-Wells 
Ballet, with the performances alternating 
between the two theatres. It was not until 
just before the war that the Governors 
decided to call it the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

After the war, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
returned to the ‘“ Wells’ for a short season, 
but with the re-opening of the Royal Opera 
House, the original Company transferred to 
Covent Garden. Sadler’s Wells has continued 
to build up its own Theatre Ballet, which is 
really the second string of the company at 
Covent Garden and known as the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet. 

Miss Ninette de Valois has directed the 
whole ballet organisation for the twenty-one 
years of its existence. The celebration saw 
the re-union of many past members of the 
ballet, and Miss de Valois herself appeared 
as the maid in A Wedding Bouquet, and 
Beatrice Appleyard, Walter Gore, Frederick 
Ashton, Robert Helpmann and Margot 
Fonteyn were among others who graced the 
occasion. FS. 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPAN GLING 
and 
EMBROIDERY 


New Shaws of Pont 


“The Orange Orchard’’—New Lindsey, 12th 
April 

“The Gentle People’’—Embassy, 13th April 

“Trilby”—Bedford, 17th April 

“The Green Bay Tree”—Playhouse, 19th 
April 

“Tvanov’—Arts, 20th April 

“Sauce Piquante’—Cambridge, 271h April 

“Forsaking All Other’—'‘‘Q,”’ 2nd May 


“The Cocktail Party’—New, 3rd May 
(See pp. 11-18) 
“The Bridge of Estaban’’—‘‘Q,”’ 9th May 


“The Dark Corridor’—New Lindsey, 9th 
May 

“The Holly and the Ivy’—Duchess, 10th 
May 


“The Orange Orchard ” 


T must be good news to many that Miss 

Nancy Price and The People’s Theatre, 
which she directs, are once more producing 
plays. On 12th April a start was made with 
The Orange Orchard, which Mr. Eden Phil- 
potts wrote for broadcasting and which Miss 
Price has adapted for the stage. The play 
depicts the astonishing improvement in the 
fortunes of an Old Age Pensioner living with 
her married daughter in a Devon village. We 
meet the old lady when she has only her 
grandson, her geraniums and her turn: for 
sarcasm to live for, but what an upward 
sweep makes Fortune’s wheel! From the 
bread of affliction, supplied by her daughter 
who plainly points the way to a Better Land, 
the old lady suddenly finds herself the 
owner of £25,000, a house and an orange 
orchard, to which she adds a handsome, if 
elderly, husband. 

The dark side of rustic life is very dark 
indeed. The idea of a daughter suggesting 
suicide to her dear old mother is so morally 
revolting that it leaves us rather unready to 
skip along the lanes and across the fields of 
comedy as the author means us to do. How- 
ever, Richard Lake’s cottage interior with its 
wide window showing Devon landscape in 
sunshine is very pleasing and definitely 
comedic. 

Nancy Price plays the sweet, shrewd and 
humble old lady who is exalted by a bequest 
from a brother-in-law in Australia. It is a 
masterly study of a not quite simple soul 
rising in bewilderment from affliction to 
affluence. As her devoted squire, Julian 
D’Albie revels in a triumphantly chuckle- 
headed portrayal of one of those ripe and 
racy old men by whom Eden Philpotts will 
always be remembered. Another genuine 
piece of Devon ware is well set out by Lilian 
Annear as a local gossip. A scene in a 
lawyer’s office is made by a dry character 


study by Keith Pyott. The dreadful daug) 
ter is faithfully played by Dorothy Dark 
suitably supported by Robert Browne as h 
dreadful husband, nourished on what seeme 
real porridge and real eggs. A proper Deve 
play. H.G.M 


“The Gentle People ” 


RWIN Shaw’s play is well worth revivir 

and the present production by Robe 
Mitchell is an excellent one. 

One’s first reaction to the story is, ca 
such things be? But one surrenders to i 
relentlessly plausible realism, its genuine 
human characterisation and one accepts i 
invigorating message. 

Two old men, a Jew and a Greek, spen 
their only happy hours together fishing in 
boat off Coney Island. All is peace an 
hope, until a gangster offers them protectic 
“from pirates” at $5 a week, enforced wit 
blows with a piece of rubber tubing. It is 
refreshing change to get the point of vie 
of the people who have to suffer from tt 
activities of gangsters, after the more usu 
presentation wherein the gangster is the her 
Five dollars is but a beginning. When ttl 
“protector” has their savings and a fearf 
influence over the Jew’s daughter, and whe 
an appeal to Law has shamefully failed, tl 
two friends make a desperate plan to thro 
off the hideous yoke. It succeeds, but on 
just. 

The comedy and humour arise natural 
from the characterisation and situation ar 
never detract from the excitement. 

As the valiant, affectionate and resource 
ful Jew, Meier Tzelniker, has a fine ro 
which he fulfills magnificently. The hea 
warms to the old man who will not suff 
unresisting. Equally, the heart goes out 
the gentle Greek, whose timidity is just_ 
human, and Alfie Bass provides a study cor 
plete in its passivity and also a perfect fc 
to his more spirited companion. There is 
beautiful performance from Hilda Simms 
a girl who would outrage family ties a1 
suffer hurt to all who hold her dear rath 
than appear in her own eyes ordinai 
Remembering how much she inakes 
accept, this is most accomplished acting. , 
the exponent of physical violence and t 
crude philosophy that goes with it a 
enables a thug to think well of himse 
Robert Ayres gives a striking performan 
Jack Stewart and Alan Tilvern are ve 
effective as “cop” and “steady boy.” 

_ The combination setting, including a bc 
in real water, has been ingeniously devis 
by Gerry Solomons and built by Alfr 
Harris and painted by Mary Purvis in t 
Theatre Workshops. H.G.M. 


6 Trilby ry) 
N 17th April the season of famous 
Victorian dramas at the Bedford was 
continued with Paul M. Potter’s adaptation 
of George Du Maurier’s novel Trilby, 
which, strange to recall, is no older than 
Arms and the Man. The sentimental 
atmosphere of filtered Bohemianism took a 
little time to establish itself, naturally, but 
the company gave a whole-hearted perform- 
ance and a full house gave a very cordial 
response. The Concert Scene did not quite 
come off. Perhaps unavoidably, there was 
insufficient depth of stage for convincing 
drama. Patricia Burke gave an altogether 
admirable solo performance before the 
curtain, stirring the heart by her singing as 
the literally entranced Trilby. For want of 
space, Svengali had to be in the orchestra 
pit, where only his back and raised arm 
were visible. Since Trilby stood with her 
famous feet at the level of his eyes, it did 
not seem feasible that those magnetic orbs 
were responsible for the flow of music from 
‘her lips. However, Miss Burke sang 
gloriously and was much applauded. 

Svengali is not such an awfully good acting 
part. The creature as described by Du 
Maurier is disgusting and scarcely human. 
Abraham Sofaer gave him a fine voice and 
a presence that won admiration. He was 
almost genial. The sinister streak and the 
Satanic aura were never in evidence and one 
could not believe in the allegations of 
cruelty made by his spaniel, Gecko. So 
much the worse for Larry Burns, who gave 
a sensitive performance in this not very 
rewarding role. 

Stephen Darlot, as Taffy, was more 
successful than most in establishing the 
original character. His choleric blue eyes, 
set off by Dundreary side whiskers, made a 
taking portrait of the military man back 
from the Crimea. Bill Shine, rather a tall 
laird, did good service as the second 
musketeer of the brush, Sandy. Richard 
Longman gave as much consequence and 
Sincerity as is possible to the rather meagre 
“and unprofitable part of Little Billee, who 
should be the hero, but the role has been 
divided by the author into three unequal 
parts. 

It is doubtful if the supporting company 
would have satisfied Tree, but we cannot 
but be thankful for this presentation of a 
famous piece from the nineties. 

H.G.M. 


A revival of the well known Victorian play 

The Silver King by Henry Arthur Jones and 
Henry Hermann followed Trilby at the Bed- 
ford Theatre on 8th May, with John Justin, 
Rosemary Scott, Michael O’Halloran, Pat 
Nye, John Penrose and Tony Quinn included 
‘in the company. The play was directed by 
Gordon Crier. 


BETTY ANN DAVIES 


who takes over Vivien Leigh’s role in A Streetcar 
Named Desire at the Aldwych Theatre on 12th June. 


Miss Davies, who was one of the original Cochran 

young ladies in One Dam Thing After Another in 1928, 

made her last London stage appearance in Sartre’s The 

Respectable Prostitute at the Lyric, Hammersmith, three 

years ago. Since then she has toured with Clive Brook 

in Stratton and appeared in a number of films, including 
The Blue Lamp, and on television. 


(Portrait by Peter Clark) 


“The Green Bay Tree ” 


ORDAUNT  SHAIRP’S echo from 
London before the rise of Hitler, an 
excellent play by any test, is given new life 
in more than one sense by this finely played 
revival. 

If a young man does not want freedom 
for its own sake, there can be little doubt 
how he will choose between a life of luxury, 
accommodating himself to the caprice of a 
patron, and a life of hard work and squalor, 
accommodating himself to matrimony. Mr. 
Dulcimer, a nervously sensitive but ruthless 
materialist, to complete his life’s pattern, 
has adopted a boy of eight years and 
habituated him to luxury in its choicest 
forms. An education aimed at appreciation 
of the Fine Arts and gentle living has 
necessarily unfitted the young man for work, 
struggle and obvious self-denial. In short, 


i 


the sybarite has fashioned his protege to fill 
certain spaces round his own being and so 
stop psychic draughts. He is understandably 
put out when the young man falls in love, 
like any other young man without his rare 
advantages. The .boy, Julian, understands 
his foster-father so little that he expects him 
to give the projected alliance his blessing 
and seal it with a settlement generous enough 
to allow him to continue to live without 
work after marriage. Not for this had Mr. 
Dulcimer devoted years to the boy’s training. 


But it is natural for the young to mate 
and the girl, Leonora Yale, a very practical 
Veterinary surgeon, with a mind realistically 
closed to philosophic comparison of the 
degree of unnaturalness between ministering 
to a human patron and ministering to sick 
animals, sizes up the situation and instantly 
gives battle. The boy’s father, a reformed 
drunkard turned dairyman, now preaching 
the hard road to Salvation with an 
impassioned Welsh accent in Camden Town, 
is enlisted in the cause of Love and Work. 
Mr. Dulcimer withdraws to allow Julian to 
discover how unpleasant the daily grind in 
uncongenial surroundings can be. When he 
returns, Julian capitulates with hardly a 
struggle. The girl is so disgusted that she 
ceases to want to win him. But Mr. 


Dulcimer has, in cynical triumph, revealed . 


his outrageously selfish materialism to her 
and she now calls in the boy’s father, 
denounces Dulcimer as Satanic and declares 
that something ought to be done. Every- 
thing has been thought of by author and 
producer. An ivory-handled revolver lies 
handy and charged. With one movement, 
it seems, the father picks it up and fires. 
Mr. Dulcimer is dead. A melodramatic 
moment, that, although it is beautifully done. 


There is nothing essentially exotic about 
Hugh Williams’ characterisation of Mr. 
Dulcimer. He seems more sure of himself 
than most men, more handsome, more 
luxurious, better educated. Indeed, he is the 
logical outcome of many men’s desires. He 
is many things that are reprehensible but a 
humbug is not one of them. He knows 
himself and what he wants and how to get 
it. There seems no need to suggest patho- 
logical abnormality and it is refreshing to 
see an unusual character convincingly 
presented within the limits of accepted 
behaviour. Hugh Williams is admirable. 
Henry Hewitt makes Mr. Dulcimer’s man- 
servant, Trump, worthy to stand alongside 
Steerforth’s serving-man, Littimer, wherever 
gentlemen’s gentlemen are segregated before 
the everlasting bonfire. Walter Fitzgerald 
as Mr. Owen, the boy’s father, gives an 
impression that he could preach a sermon 
full of fire and brimstone that would keep 
us rooted in our places. At the harmonium 
he is unforgettable. Jack Watling presents 
Julian with easy gentleness as weak, likeable, 
one who had absorbed Dulcimer’s teaching 


largely unconsciously. Dulcimer dead 
almost unconsciously he steps into his shoes 
Brenda Bruce impresses by her high com 
petence as Leonora Yale.  Subtly, - witl 
delicate and often silent eloquence, shi 
expresses to us much that women ordinaril 
are at pains to conceal when visiting th 
home of the young on whom they hav 
designs. 
H.G.M. 
** Tvanoy ” 


HE tedium of the central character—th 
world-weary Ivanov—was by no mean 
over-apparent in this new version of th 
Tchekov play by J. P. Davis. One wondere 
why managements fight shy of the play, bu 
that may be because John Fernald’s super 
production at the Arts was amazingly we 
compounded of laughter and tears, an 
because even the most unimportant charac 
ters were given life, significance and colow 
A theatrical feast indeed. 

Michael Hordern’s Ivanov was unexpec 
tedly compelling—why haven’t we seen mor 
of this actor? We were almost prepared t 
sympathise with this dilettante who behave 
abominably to two worthy women, and nc 
to feel it out of character when he sur 
moned the moral courage to shoot himse 
at the last. As his neglected sick wife an 
youthful lover, Helen Shingler and Natali 
Jordan were admirable foils, and the pet 
formances of Frederick Leister, Richar 
Warner, Helena Pickard, Hugh Pryse an 
Eve Watkinson, among others, were furthe 
reasons for regretting that another splendi 
revival could not reach a wider public. 

FS. 


* Sauce Piquante ” 


Y the second night, when this review 
was present, Cecil Landeau’s new revu 
had been pruned, with the happiest of result 
Douglas Byng, perhaps, was not so we 
served as his ebullience demands, but oth 
up and coming young revue artists we! 
given their chance, notably David Hur: 
Bob Monkhouse, Joan Heal and Audre 
Hepburn. Moira Lister, in a new mediur 
eee a neat wit and attractive perso: 
ality. 

Highlight of the sketches was “A Tran 
car Called Culture,” whose origin needs 1 
naming. The Spanish ballet, in two scene 
by Elsa Brunelleschi, was unusually amt 
tious for revue, and dancers Sara Luzita ar 
Tutte Lemkow justly earned their rapturo 
reception. The coloured singer, Muri 
Smith, was another favourite, both for h 
lovely voice and appealing ways. The dec 
and costumes designed by Honoria Ples 
were of the highest order, and the chore 
graphy of Buddy Bradley, Andre Howa1 
Harold Turner, and of course, Miss Brun¢ 
leschi, was aimed at pleasing all tastes. 

ES. 


: THE 
-GLYNDEBOURNE 


FESTIVAL 


For the first time since 
1939 Mr. John Christie 
will present a Mozart 
Opera _ Festival at 
Glyndebourne this year, 
from 6th to 23rd July. 
Carl Ebert will produce 
the two operas Cosi fan 
Tutte and Die Entfiihr- 
-_ ung, and Fritz Busch 
will conduct the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The decor for both 
operas has been designed 
by Rolf Gerard. 
(Right): The Artists’ 
Room at Glyndebourne. 
This lovely room over- 
looking the Sussex 
Downs is solely for the 
use of the artists and 
their friends during the 
season. 


“ Forsaking All Other” 
HIS play by Hilda Vaughan and Laurier 
Lister, sets a case where a young hus- 
band and young wife both went into the 
Services soon after marriage and were 
_ separated for the duration of the war. The 
usual difficulty of post-war adjustment is 
aggravated by the husband’s neurotic condi- 
tion after years in a prison camp. Both 
husband and wife have each a secret and 
ardent admirer urging him and her to leave 
home and child and begin a happy life with 
a new partner. To offset this coincidence, 
the husband’s mother, a dear old lady who 
is everybody’s best friend, tends the stunted 
tree of Hymen with ever-watchful devotion. 
Nor do the young couple neglect their 
problem. They are self-consciously aware 
of themselves and their relationship to an 
embarrassing, not to say mawkish, degree. 
Medals are earned by the company, 
especially by Kathleen Michael. H.G.M. 


“The Bridge of Estaban” 
pes play by Arthur Swinson seems to be 
a long drawn out anecdote fastened on 
to Sir Thomas Picton, three years before he 
fell at Waterloo. The scene is Spain and the 
set is attractive. The action is farcical and 
no character can be taken seriously, which 
seems hard on the memory of Sir Thomas. 
Charles Heslop made him as funny as 
possible, and, of course, this actor can be 
very funny indeed. Alexander Archdale, as 
-a colonel on his staff, also helped the play 
along on approved comedy lines. The 
heaviest part, that of a young widow beset 
with suitors, was cheerfully borne by Ellen 
Pollock. In the character of her mother, 


Louise Hampton seemed rather wasted. 
H.G.M. 


“The Dark Corridor ” 


“"T°HE Dark Corridor” is an extremely 
effective adaptation for the English 
stage by Arnold Ridley of a drama by 
Richard Reich. Situation gives place to 
situation tense and amazing, but not unlikely, 
given the basic proposition of the plot. We 
cannot call murder improbable, however 
foreign it may be to our experience. This 
is a coldly contrived murder, as deliberate 
as that of King Duncan’s, which act it oddly 
calls to mind. A professor of philosophy, 
unable to obtain a post owing to alleged 
misconduct, batters his odious sister to death 
with a silver candlestick. Her wealth sup- 
ported the household and her will had been 
made in favour of her nephew, the profes- 
sor’s son, a young man turned by blindness 
from chemistry to music, at which he shows 
genius. Movement in the well-thought-out 
plot is stepped up when it is known that the 
will is to be altered entirely, in favour of a 
home for dogs and cats. The most shock- 
ing thing in the story is that the philosopher, 
preparatory to killing his sister, has taken 
into the house as maid a girl from a remand 
home on whom he designs suspicion shall 
rest. She is presented as young, beautiful 
and good. 
One imagines that today a young girl from 
a home would be a match for ten philoso- 
phers, but it is Bath in 1900, and fiction at 
that. So, instead of saying, “I never 
touched the old so-and-so, you must have 
bumped her off yourself,’ the pale and 
trembling nymph takes her railway fare to 
Cardiff and allows herself to be hustled off 
like a doe in a scapegoat’s skin, saying, 
“Thank you, for all you are doing for me.” 
Professor Macbeth is played with com- 
pelling conviction by Ivan Brandt, who is 


well seconded by Barbara Couper as a faded 
and timorous Lady Macbeth. Their victim, 
the old harridan who snubs and insults them 
unmercifully, is given wondrous force by 
Joan Young. As the lamb who was meant 
to be suspected of and perhaps to pay for 
the slaughter of this she-wolf, Patricia 
Dainton gives a touching and beautifully 
adjusted performance. In minor roles, Eileen 
Beldon, Arthur Lawrence and Robert Rietty 
add up to a most satisfactory total result in 
theatre entertainment. Richard Lake’s decor 
is most appropriate for period, social milieu 
and dramatic mood. H.G.M. 


* The Holly and the Ivy ” 


HIS most appealing play by Wynyard 
Browne has all the ingredients of 
success. The author has a shrewd insight 
into character, and an instinct for suspense 
in the quietest of situations. 

His story introduces us to a vicar’s family 
at Christmas when various aunts and rela- 
tions come to visit an obscure cleric and his 
devoted daughter, Jenny. Unknown to the 
Rey. Martin Gregory, his elder daughter has 
just refused a proposal of marriage so that 
she can stay with him; his son Mick, now in 
the Army, is at sixes and sevens, and none 
too happy at the prospect of going on to 
Cambridge later, while his youngest and 


favourite daughter, Margaret, has a secret 
that has broken her spirit and ruined her 
life. The kindly vicar is the last person to 
whom his children can bring their troubles: 
the atmosphere of the vicarage has placed 2a 
barrier between them. However, events at 
this Christmastide bring it about that the 
father learns the truth, and because he is a 
man of innate humility, his understanding 
proves equal to the situation. 

Herbert Lomas once again earns our grati- 
tude for a most sensitive performance as the 
Vicar, and Jane Baxter breathes sincerity 
and saintliness as Jenny, his elder daughter 
As Margaret, the girl who lost her lover in 
the war, and then her baby, Daphne Arthu1 
conveys all the sense of hopelessness of one 
who is turning to drink for forgetfulness 
She is superb in the reconciliation scene wit 
her father. Maureen Delany as an uncom 
promising Irish aunt and Margaret Halstar 
as the Vicar’s gently nurtured sister-in-law 
provide much of the humour, and Patrick 
Waddington, Bryan Forbes and Andrev 
Crawford fill in the picture admirably. 


FS. 


The 18th season of plays at the Regent’s Park Oper 
Air Theatre opened on 25th May with Shakespeare’: 
The Winter’s Tale, in which Robert Atkins, who i 
once again the director, will appear as Autolycus, 
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** Breathe deeply and adopt a relaxed position.” 


REX HARRISON as An Unidentified Guest (right) and IAN HUNTER 
as Edward Chamberlayne. 


q aie Gerriail Party «1 THE NEW 


play, already an out- 
standing success in New York, has 
undoubtedly proved the most interesting 
theatrical event for many months. First pro- 
duced at the Edinburgh Festival last year, 
The Cocktail Party has come to London 
after some revisions and with an almost 
entirely mew cast whose varied interpreta- 
tions have proved an absorbing topic for the 
critics. With this new verse play the author 
has evolved a technique of immense effect 
whose neat pattern and taut humour have 
an immediate appeal to most theatregoers 
irrespective of the absorbing philosophic 
immensities underlying his theme. 


T S. ELIOT’S new 


The play will provide a talking point for 
years, whether from the theological aspect 
of the author’s approach to the mysteries of 
the Atonement or more superficially as to 
the true significance of Edward and Lavinia’s 
empty marriage or the real identity of Reilly, 
Julia and Alex. 


E. Martin Browne directs the play in 
London as in Edinburgh and Anthony 
Holland’s decor is an elegant background 
for the playing out of the futilities, follies 
and occasional greatness of all mankind as 
seen by a poet with unusual powers of 
penetration. 


PICTURES BY ANTHONY BUCKLEY 
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Julia: Celia, I see you’ve had 
the same inspiration 


That I had. Edward must be fed. 


When later Julia returns yet 
again on some pretext, she 
finds Celia alone with 
Edward. By now we have 
learned that Lavinia has left 
Edward,: presumably for 
good; that Celia is Edward’s 
lover and that the young 
Peter Quilpe is in love with 
Celia. Meantime Alex, the 
connoisseur of cooking, has 
been forcing his culinary 
attentions on the wifeless 
Edward. 


Left: Margaret Leighton as 
Celia. 


Julia: You've been drinking 
togeth 


So this is the kind of friend 
you kb 


When Lavinia is out of the ¥ 


Julia (Gladys Boot), a frie 
of the Chamberlaynes, 

turns to their flat after 
cocktail party at which | 
hostess, Lavinia Chamb 
layne, unaccountably did : 
appear. Edward Chamb 
layne has told an unconvi 
ing story that his wife ] 
gone to Essex to look af 
a sick aunt. On the rigl 
Donald Houston as Pe 
Quilpe, another friend of 

Chamberlaynes. 


‘elia: And after that I lived 
in a present 
Where time was meaningless, 
a private world of ours. 
Where the word happiness 
had a different meaning, 


Or so it seemed. 


Adward, after his talk with 
he unknown guest earlier 
hat evening, is bewildered 
und uncertain of himself. 
The stranger has promised 
hat Lavinia will return on 
the next day, and though in 
nis heart he knows how 
futile their life together is, 
after years under his wife’s 
domination he is lost with- 
out her. When Celia realises 
Edward’s inherent weakness 
she sees that her love for 
him was purely idealistic. 


Edward: One of the most 
infuriating things about you 


Has always been your 
perfect assurance 


That you understood me better 
than I understood myself. 


As soon as Lavinia has re- 
turned the next day the old 
quarrel begins anew. Edward 
desperately tries to justify 
himself, but Lavinia’s final 
taunt is that he is on the 
verge of a mental break- 
down, and advises him to 
see a Harley Street psychia- 
trist of her acquaintance. 


(Alison Leggatt as Lavinia 
Chamberlayne.) 


Left: 
Reilly: As I was drinkin’ 
gin and wate 


And me bein’ the One-Eyed 
Rile 

Who came in but the land- 
lord’s daughte 


And she took my heart entirely 


REX HARRISON as th 
Unidentified Guest who, it 
the second act, proves to b 
a well-known Harley Stree 
specialist. 


Below left: 


MARGARET LEIGHTO 
as Celia Coplestone. 


Below: 


IAN HUNTER 
as Edward Chamberlayne 


Reilly: And now you begin 
to see, I hope 
How much you have in 
common. The same isolation. 
A man who finds himself 


incapable of loving 
And a woman who finds 
no man can love her. 


n his Consulting Room two 
onths later Sir Henry Har- 
ourt Reilly cleverly con- 
tives to bring husband and 
ife face to face. At the end 
of their interview he has re- 
onciled them to their life 
ogether, even though Lavinia 
ow knows about Celia, and 
dward has heard that his 
ife had an affair with Peter. 


Right : 
elia: Its not the feeling of 
anything I’ve ever done, 
Which I might get away 
from, or anything in me 
I could get rid of—but of 
emptiness, of failure 
And I feel I must . . . atone. 


n the same day Celia also 
omes to the specialist as a 
atient. She unburdens her 
oul and he sees that the 
vay for her, unlike the 
hamberlaynes, must be 
me of absolute self-sacrifice 
nd he sets her on the path 
to her destiny. 


** Protect her from the 
Voi 


Protect her from the 
Visio 

Protect her in the 
tum) 


Protect her in the 
silenc' 


When Celia is got! 
Reilly, Alex and Jul 
who are mysteriou: 
involved in her fa 
drink their libati 
Celia joins a nursi 
order and two yez 
later while succouri 
the plague-striken 
the tropics, is crucifi 
by the natives. Al 
(Robin Bailey, le 
brings the news to t 

Chamberlaynes. 


Lavinia: Oh, Edward, I’m so sorry. 


It is during some typically fatuous small talk 

at another cocktail party that the Chamber- 

laynes hear about Celia’s terrible death. For 
the moment the news shocks them. 


Lavinia: What you’ve been living on is an 


image of Celic 


Which you’ve made for yourself, to meet 


your own need: 


Peter Quilpe, back from Hollywood, an 
hoping to see Celia, is also much distressec 


““ We're going to the Gunnings.’ 


A moment towards the end of the play. In the talk about Celia, Reilly has made 

them see that the death of this young, beautiful and talented girl had not been so 

utterly senseless as might appear. For her, having made her decision, the outcome 

was inevitable, and seen in the light of human achievement, her death was a triumph 
and not a disaster. 


There is another cocktail party at the Gunnings and the three depart, leaving the 
Chamberlaynes waiting for their other guests to arrive. 
Have they already forgotten Celia? 
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‘‘ The Cocktail Party ”’ 
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Mr. Gillie: Get out, you 
drunken, crapulous old 
blackguard. 


Mr. Gillie, the school- 
master and Dr. Wat- 
son, his hard drink- 
ing friend, have one 
of their frequent 
differences of opin- 
ion. (Alastair Sim as 
Mr. Gillie and Gor- 
don McLeod as the 
doctor.) 


Mrs, Gillie: Speak to 
them, Willie, speak to 
them. 


The kindly Mrs. 
Gillie is horrified to 
hear that not only 
have Tom and Nelly, 
two of her husband’s 
old pupils, just mar- 
ried without Nelly’s 
father’s consent, but 
that they plan to go 
to London. 


(Left): George Cole 

and Janet Brown, 

and (right) Megs 
Jenkins. 


a Mr. Gillies ~ AT THE GARRLEK 


AMES BRIDIE’S latest play calls upon us to view the life of 
J an obscure Scottish schoolmaster as seen by a heavenly 
Judge and Procurator (H. G. Stoker and Douglas Muir), who 
speak the Prologue and Epilogue. Before the play opens Mr. 


Berke Gillie has in fact been knocked down and killed by a furniture 
BY van, and the flash back on his life in the Scottish village of Crult 
HOUSTON-ROGERS is the evidence on which he is ultimately allotted a place in 


Heaven next to no other than Abraham Lincoln. 


The play is marked by Mr. Bridie’s customary dry humour 
and penetrating wit, and Alastair Sim, who also produces the 
play, gives a most sensitive and telling performance as the 
remarkable Mr. Gillie. 
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Dr. Watson: Who’s going to look after me? Mr. Gillie: For the past twenty years I’ve been a turnk 


The self-centred old doctor seeks the sym- Gillie airs hi Wed . a tenae 
pathy of Mrs. Gillie on hearing that his ee eS Tee es 


in a children’s prison. 


: BCs tion to the local minister, Mr. Gibb (Rona 
daughter has married Tom, a miner’s son, Adam), who has come to notify him that t 
and is going to London. authorities have decided to close the schoc 


Dr. Watson: Nelly, 
you for leaving me? 


Nelly sets - off 
London’ with 
husband. Tom 
been much under t 
influence of 
Gillie, who has se 


wright. He has tri 
to inspire in him 
vain a great love 
literature but d 
not foresee that 

advice would lead 
the present comfr 

cation. 


Six months later the young couple 
return from London. They are 
most obviously changed for the 
worse. By various shady means 
Tom with his quick wit has pros- 
pered in no uncertain way, and Mr. 
Gillie is dismayed that his faith 
in his pupil should have been so 
misplaced; -though already we 
know that this is not the first time 
his judgment had been at fault. 


Dr. Watson: You said in your letter you 
were going to leave him. 


elly: Well, I may and I may not. 


The doctor, who has strongly dis- 

approved of Tom Donnelly from 

he beginning, is angered to hear 

hat Nelly intends to continue the 

ort of life she has adopted in 
London. 


Mr. Gillie: You seem to have blown down Jericho at the first toot. 


Tom, filled with a sense of his own importance, is not at first aware 
of his old schoolmaster’s sarcasm. 


The schoolmaster taunts Tom in front of Mr. Gibb. Later Mr. Gillie hears that he is t 

lose his home, but when almost at the same moment he learns that one of his pupils find 

she cannot continue her drawing lessons, his whole energy is once again bent on furtherin 
the cause of yet another budding genius. The Epilogue follows. 
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The Crazy Gang in 
the amusing Wed- 
ding Breakfast 
scene in which the 
Bride is having 
difficulty in cutting 
me cake. L. to R.: 
Nervo, Kn o x, 
Gold, Flanagan 
and Naughton, 
who are at the top 
of their form. 


Grace Draper with 
the rubber-encased 
girls of Jack Hyl- 
ton’s “army,” in 
one of the many 
colourful scenes 
from the show. 


. Knights of Madness 


PICTURES 
BY 
HOUSTON- 
ROGERS 


Alc wre’ VICTORIA. PALACE 


@ Jack Hylton’s new Crazy Gang revue has settled down to another 
big success at the Victoria Palace. The Gang have some hilarious 
sketches, and glamour is provided by Grace Draper and an attractive 


chorus in a number of luxurious song and dance items. 
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A glimpse of the chorus 
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Wedding, which has all the typical Latin-American verve, and below 


Above 


: 


Two attractive members of the chorus as 
they appear in the unusual rubber “armour” 
as members of Jack Hylton’s “army.” 


In one of the most 
hilarious sketches 
of the revue, the 
Gang are seen as 
visitors to a holi- 
day camp and in 
this picture are 
having a spot of 
trouble with their 
sleeping accommo- 
dation. 
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Bud Flanagan and Jimmy Gold as 
spies in the very amusing item 


Operation Ubanga 


Russian 
called 


@ A colourful scene from the new skating show now at the Empire Pool, Wembley 


oe ° one 
Skating Vanities for a season of two months. 


Norwegian Gloria Nord heads the company o 


of 1950 5,7 140, now in their eighth season, during which they have visited Montreal, th 
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United States, Zurich and Paris. 


Left: 


““ Golden City ”’ 


@ Marion Crawford and Barry Ashton 

talented exponents of American moder 
ballet, who have been dancing in cabaret 
will be among the dancers in the new 
musical romance of the South African Gol 
Rush, opening at the Adelphi on 15th June 
Presented by Stephen Mitchell, Golden Cit: 
is written and composed by a young Sout! 
African, John Tore. Michael Benthall am 
Robert Helpmann have devised the produc 
tion and Robert Helpmann is responsibl 
for the choreography. Decor and costume 
are by Audrey Cruddas. The action passe 
in Capetown and Johannesburg in the 1880’ 
and there is a company of over 60 artists 
with principals including Norman Lawrence 
Julia Shelley, Eleanor Summerfield, Murie 
Brunskill, Judith Whitaker, Ray Bucking 


ham, Mary Laura Wood, Edmund Purdor 
and John Warren. 


(Picture by Jack Dooley) 
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Brocade 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


Bes fame of England’s wonder poet and 
theatre’s white hope, Christopher Fry, 
_ preceded him to Broadway, and his long one 
. act comedy, A Phoenix Too Frequent, was 
keenly awaited, but it remained for a revival 
of J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan to get audiences 
_and critics truly excited. That Mr. Fry was 
not very well served by his first American 
production is generally acknowledged. Nino 
Foch and Richard Derr’as the widow and 
the soldier could do nothing but look hand- 
some and play with starry eyed sincerity, 
obviously getting no aid from director, John 
O’Shaughnessy, and not having the vaguest 
notion of how to get style and wit into their 
performances on their own. The more 
experienced Vicki Cummings as Doto, the 
_ maid, however, refused to get trapped in the 
general ineptness around her and decided to 
get her usual quota of laughs even if she had 
to play the musical comedy way, which she 
did. While this poor production unduly 
emphasised the tenuousness of Mr. Fry’s 
plot, which could hardly stand up under so 
much padding (we expected the curtain to 
come down at least three times before it did) 
it also indicated that the success Phoenix had 
in England must have been more than fifty 
per cent. dependent upon the performers. 
But still this quick failure has not lessened 
anyone’s curiosity about Mr. Fry’s full- 
length comedy, The Lady's Not For Burn- 
ing, which the Theatre Guild and John C. 
Wilson have promised for next season with 
John Gielgud and Pamela Brown repeating 
their original roles. Americans are just as 
eager to welcome poetry back to the stage 
as Englishmen, whether it be Mr. Fry’s high 
sounding eclectic verse or T. S. Eliot’s 
thought packed lines in intricate rhythms, 
perhaps even more so, as witness the “hard- 
to-take” The Cocktail Party, which, from 
first reports, seems slated for a much greater 
popular success in New York than in 
London. 

The triumph of Peter Pan came as some- 
thing of a shock to wise, professional 
Broadway. From the day the production 
was first announced by Peter Lawrence and 
R. L. Stevens, two comparatively newcomers 
‘to the managerial field, everyone seemed 
plagued with some misgiving or other about 

the pending revival. Either the script was 
dated or strictly for kids or the time was not 
“right or Jean Arthur was a bad choice for 
Peter or no one could ever equal the adored 
“Maud Adams. And these doubters were 
smugly satisfied with their dour predictions 
after witnessing the New York preview 
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Jean Arthur and Marcia Henderson as Peter and Wendy 
in the New York production of Peter Pan. 


performances. Reports spread that Miss 
Arthur was not projecting and one Broadway 
character is even reported to have given out 
with that familiar bromide “the script needs 
work!’ But nothing is lost in the theatre 
until opening night, and Miss Arthur, 
apparently, had planned her return to the 
stage much too carefully to be caught in a 
failure. She gave an enchanting perform- 
ance, the likes of which the company had 
not previously seen, and one which inspired 
the opening night audience to an ovation, 
the likes of which they had not given in a 
long, long time. So thunderous was the 
acclaim that Miss Arthur, who is the shyest 
of all performers, broke up and co-star, 
Boris Karloff, had to say a few words on her 
behalf. 

New York had seen only three previous 
Peters, Maud Adams, Marilyn Miller and 
Eva Le Gallienne, and London, of course, 
gets a new one every Christmas, but it is 
pretty impossible to imagine anyone ever 
having given a better performance in the 


role than Jean Arthur. She is wonderfully 
boyish and immensely appealing, without 
having to depend on her very warm Jean 
Arthur personality. Her aim is to create 
Barrie’s Peter and the ease with which she 
accomplishes this completely hides the art 
behind it. It is no coincidence that almost 
everyone writing about her invariably gets 
around to the phrase the “ perfect Peter.” 
Miss Arthur, however, seems to think that 
appellation is premature, for in a recent and 
rare interview for the New York Times, she 
said she was still very much at work on the 
part for she wanted to “make something 
really great out of this.” 

Much has been written about Miss 
Arthur’s physical appearance as Peter, com- 
paring her to Burgess Meredith and Mary 
Martin in South Pacific, to which her per- 
formance has also been likened, which is just 
another case of the original being taken for 
the imitation, for we remember immediately 
after the sensational opening of South 
Pacific receiving a query from a friend, who 
had seen Mary Martin only as the sophisti- 
cated heroine of One Touch of Venus, want- 
ing to know what she was like in South 
Pacific. After a moment’s thought, we came 
back with ‘just think of a singing Jean 
Arthur and you’ll know exactly how winning 
she is.” Miss Martin, incidentally, had 
designs on playing Peter Pan and wanted her 
producers, the Messrs. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, to present her in a series of special 
matinees of the play next season. This now 
is rather out of the question, but it would be 
a break for theatregoers if some arrange- 
ment could be worked out whereby top 
actresses could give special matinees of the 
classics, while both they and the productions 
were around. Miss Martin, for example, 
could play Peter, while Miss Arthur tackled 
Rosalind in As You Like It, in which we 
think she could almost convince us Shake- 
speare had written the best romantic comedy 
of all times. And Katharine Hepburn, of 
course, would be no slouch as Peter, either. 

But to get back to the play, Peter Pan. 
Everyone seems in accord that this is a good 
production of the fantasy. Boris Karloff is 
giving the best performance of his career as 
Mr. Darling, and Captain Hook and the 
supporting players are capable; John Burrell, 
assisted by Wendy Toye, has staged the play 
well; Leonard Bernstein has written some 


pleasant if not particularly exceptional songs 
for Wendy and Captain Hook; but still there 
is a strong segment of opinion that says the 
play is not the captivating experience it 
should be, without knowing exactly why. 
Perhaps when you move in the difficult realm 
of fantasy, everything must be better than 
just good, or perhaps just all that is needed 


is to see the play at a matinee when the 
house is full of children. . 
Every now and then we take to wonder- 
ing whether we have seen the same show the 
New York critics have seen the night before: 
It happened once with the musical comedy, 
As The Girls Go, starring Bobby Clark, ance 
it has just happened again with the intimate 
revue, Tickets, Please! starring The Hart- 
mans. Both times the critics had ar 
hilarious time with the antics of the stars an 
generally enthused over the entertainmen 
they were in, while we suffered to see suck 
favourite funny people bogged down in z 
morass of pointless material and reliant or 
old routines and bits of business to see ther 
through. But maybe this kindly critica’ 
attitude should be encouraged as the Ameri: 
can start and equivalent of British theatrica’ 
sentimentality, in which old favourites are 
always made welcome and liked best wher 
they are doing the same old thing. 

In Tickets, Please!, sad, sorry-faced Pau 
and cheery, effervescent Grace, have anothe: 
women’s club sketch, magician routine 
familiar opening monologue, and while the: 
have worked out a moderately amusin; 
take-off of Les Ballets de Paris’ Carmen 
for their second dance satire, they have 
resurrected their very old “Symbol of Fire’ 
in which Grace is “The Flame” and Pau 
“The Fireman.” The remainder of the shov 
has been pretty generally “lifted” fron 
previous successful revues. 

Elsa Shelley, who you will remember a 
the author of Pick-Up Girl, took her profit 
from the British production of that lucid 
social melodrama, and put it into a Broad 
way production of her new play, With 
Silk Thread, presented by her husbanc 
Irving Kaye Davis and starring Claire Luce 
The theme of this drama is thought to hav 
been “jealousy in marriage” but no one wa 
ever quite sure what Miss Shelley wanted t 
say on this subject, and the play withdrey 
after two weeks, long enough to becom 
known as “the worst play of the season.” 
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Whispers from the 


Wings by LOOKER ON 


NE is apt to think of the International 
Ballet and the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany in the same breath. In much the same 
way that the Carl Rosa Company have been 
taking the classics of opera to the leading 
‘cities of the provinces for the past 75 years, 
the International Ballet, now giving a 
popular London season at the Coliseum, 
have been taking the full-length classical 
ballets round Great Britain, since Mona 
Inglesby founded the troupe eight years ago. 
It is a proud pioneering achievement for a 
young dancer of thirty-two, to be the first 
to give provincial balletomanes a chance to 
familiarise themselves with the great ballets 
in the classical repertoire, Giselle, Coppélia, 
The Sleeping Princess and Swan Lake, all 
staged under the personal supervision of 
Nicolai Sergueeff, who was regisseur-general 
at the great Maryinsky Theatre in St. Peters- 
burg. 
Miss Inglesby has enormous respect for 
tradition and on that account she chose to 
study under three dancers who were one- 
time darlings of the Imperial Russian Ballet 
—Egorova, Kshesinskaya and Nicolas Legat, 
who claimed to have discovered the boy 
Nijinsky and made him the most phenomenal 
male dancer the world has ever known. In 
her teens Miss Inglesby had three years of 
hard work with the Ballet Rambert and was 
seen at Covent Garden during the 1937 De 
Basil season. Then, as a girl of 23 she 
launched her own International Ballet at the 
Glasgow Alhambra just nine years ago. _ 
Apart from entertaining the ballet-going 
public. with colourful productions night after 
night, Miss Inglesby has an eye on the future 
and has set out to explain the mystery and 
beauty of ballet to children, in much the 
Same way that Sir Malcolm Sargent used 
to clarify the music of the great composers 
to children at Central Hall, Westminster. 


From time to time Miss Inglesby sets aside 
a day for the children, when she gives them 
a treat which is something far more exciting 
than a lecture-demonstration. She uses the 
entire company to give her young guests an 
insight into the art of ballet. As commére- 
ballerina, she steps in front of the curtain, 
on the occasion of one of these special 
invitation performances, and explains to the 
children how a ballet is born in the mind 
of a man who goes to a composer, who, in 
turn, sets the idea to music. Then the 
choreographer expresses it in steps and the 
designer gives it visual appeal with his 
costumes and décor. Finally the dancers, 
with the essistance of the wardrobe mistress, 
the electrician, the musicians and others, 
bring the ballet to life on the stage. 

After this little talk the curtain is taken 
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MONA INGLESBY 


(Portrait by Rimis) 


up and the children see the dancers in 
practice dress as the maitre de ballet takes 
them through the Prologue to The Sleeping 
Princess, using the “props,” such as the 
symbolic gifts which are brought to the 
baby’s christening. This peep into the 
dancer’s workshop is followed by a perform- 
ance of Aurora’s Wedding in costume, on a 
stage which has been set in full view of the 
young audience. No other director of a 
ballet company has taken the same trouble 
to interest the rising generation, but Miss 
Inglesby must have reaped a rich reward in 
knowing that she has created so many life- 
long ballet-lovers and helped to build up 
more knowledgeable audiences, 

Not content to confine her activities to 
these shores Miss Inglesby took her company 
to Zurich earlier this year where, for the 
first time in ballet history, the full length 
classics—Swan Lake, The Sleeping Princess 
and Coppélia—were presented under arena 
conditions in the gigantic Hallenstadion 
which holds over 9,000 spectators. No 
scenery was used, apart from a few simple 
cut-outs, such as the facade of the house 
of Dr. Coppelius, but the dancers, wearing 
the same costumes as in a theatre production, 
managed to project the essential atmosphere 
of these great works. Being accommodated 
above the stage, between two gigantic 
curtained pillars, the orchestra gave a magic 
impression of music in the air, but it gave 
the dancers an additional headache, as the 
conductor was invisible to them, though he 
kept an eye on the stage by means of a 
cleverly arranged mirror which reflected the 
dancers below. 


Sailing through the Doldrums 


HE actor’s profession is surely the most 
precarious in the world. Current 
unemployment figures in the theatre give 
cause for alarm, due to many artists, who 
previously worked more or less exclusively 
on the screen, returning to seek a livelihood 
on the stage, now that the film industry is 
in so parlous a condition. Any actor with 


what looks like being a steady job in these 
times of keener competition can consider 
himself -a very lucky man. 

On that account the King’s Rhapsody 
Company at the Palace Theatre must count 
themselves among the most fortunate players 
in the West-End. 


Ivor Novello has written 


IVOR NOVELLO 
in King’s Rhapsody 


and composed a musical romance which has 
so completely captured the fancy of play- 
goers that heavy advance bookings already 
extend well into next year. The artists, from 
Zena and Phyllis Dare down to the indis- 
tinguishable coryphée in the ballet, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their Friday 
night wage packet is assured for at least 
another twelve months. Yet in another way 
they have to pay a heavy price for their 
feeling of security by being faced with the 
prospect of playing the same part eight times 
a week until their performances are in 
danger of developing into nightly drudgery. 


by ERIC JOHNS 


For all that, no Novello production, with 
Ivor himself at the head of it, has ever been 
known to deteriorate into a series of routine 
performances because Ivor always keeps an 
eye on the welfare of his cast. He sets out 
to make their own domestic life, as a 
company, as interesting as possible. On the 
first Sunday in August, for instance, he gives 
a garden party at Red Roofs, his country 
home near Maidenhead. Invitations are sent 
out well in advance, so that the event 
becomes a major topic of conversation for 
some weeks, as the ladies discuss what they 
will wear and the gentlemen think about 
ways and means of escorting them. At 
Christmas time he takes them to the circus, 
and that provides further excitement lasting 
for weeks, both in anticipation and retro- 
spection. 


Once the first night is over and the show 
looks like enjoying a reasonably good run. 
Ivor makes his dressing room as much like 
a cosy room in his own house as possible. 
by hanging the walls with old theatrical 
prints and signed pictures from friends in the 
profession. Knowing they spend at least 
four hours a day in the theatre and eight 
or more on matinée days, he encourages 
members of the company to give their dress- 
ing rooms a personal touch. A long run 
is less likely to get on the nerves of an 
artist who occupies a congenial dressing 
room. Incidentally, a theatre which is warm 
in winter and cool in summer adds to the 
general feeling of happiness and content- 
ment. : 


There is no better tonic for the entire cast 
than a royal visit to the show. Every single 
artist at the Palace Theatre is intensely 
proud of the fact that Queen Mary paid < 
visit to a special charity matinée of King’: 
Rhapsody in April. Back-stage visitors are 
conducted to the general notice board tc 
read the gracious letter which the Queer 
Mother sent to Ivor afterwards. None 0: 
the ecstatic first night criticisms in the news: 
papers pleased them as much as the para 
graph of Queen Mary’s letter which reads: 


“It was a pleasure to Her Majesty afte 
so many months of pain ,to see a-play sc 
well put on the stage and so splendidly 
acted. Queen Mary was so impressed by 
the Coronation Scene, so beautifully don 
with such dignity throughout. It is no 
always that the inborn dignity of Kingshi; 
and Royalty is so well understood on thi 
stage.” 


Ivor encourages members of the compan‘ 
to see other plays running in London, whicl 
happen to have matinées on days whe 
there is no afternoon performance at th 
Palace. He thinks there is no fine 
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encouragement for any actor than to witness 


a magnificent performance given by a fellow 
player. Whenever he sees Sir Laurence 
‘Olivier, for instance, he leaves the theatre 
proud to belong to the same profession. 


Some of the younger artists appearing in 
plays which have scored the _ inevitable 
Novello centuries have wondered if they 
were unwise to remain so long in the same 
play. Would they not have gained more 
valuable experience in a weekly repertory 
company? Ivor is always ready for the 
young ones who come to him with that 
problem. ‘Weekly repertory,” he tells 
them, “is not the only means of gaining 
€xperience in the theatre. The secret lies in 
using your craft on an audience. I like to 
think that I am an experienced player, 
though I have only appeared in about thirty 
different parts in thirty years on the stage. 
A repertory actor would cover the same 
number of parts in a matter of eight months, 
but he would never have the opportunity 
of being able to polish a role to his own 
Satisfaction. I go on experimenting with my 
part from the first until the last night of a 
run and I encourage other artists in the 
company to do the same. There are times 
when I write a new comedy line for Zena 
Dare, for instance. We discuss it together 
beforehand, then we rehearse it and finally 
we try it out. 

“A long run on tour gives a youngster 
an admirable means of gaining experience. 
Instead of a new part every week, he has a 
new audience. He can go on polishing and 
perfecting his own part throughout the run, 
but on finding an Oxford audience so 
different from one in Liverpool he will enjoy 
devising a means of keeping an equally firm 
hold on both. 

“An actor must never play his part in a 
purely mechanical manner during a long 
run, or during the performance one night 
he will suddenly be seized with a form of 
mental paralysis, when he will have no idea 
of the next line. Throughout the run he 
must never take anything for granted, but 
always keep an eye on the line ahead and 
be ready for it. Musical plays are easier to 
endure than straight plays, especially for a 
composer who has the good fortune to play 
in his own success! 

“T usually try to write a play while I am 
appearing in a long run. While in The 
Dancing Years 1 wrote Arc de Triomphe. 
We Proudly Present was written while I was 
in Perchance to Dream and during the 
present run of King’s Rhapsody 1 have 
written. Gay is the Word for Cicely Court- 
neidge. I never dictate my plays. Each one 
is written in long hand and carefully revised 
before being handed to a typist. Curiously 
enough I find that I can usually write with 
greater ease at a time when I am appearing 
in one of my own plays and having nightly 
contact with the great play-going public.” 
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John Vickers 


WANDA ROTHA 
The Old Vic on the Continent 


HE Old Vic Theatre Company are now 
on the first stage of their Continental 
tour and as mentioned in our last issue 
Hamlet will be played at Elsinore from 6th 
to 14th June. The general feeling is that 
Denmark will be seeing one of the finest 
Hamlets yet produced at the historic castle. 
Our picture above shows Wanda Rotha as 
Gertrude. Red-headed Miss Rotha joined 
the company this season expressly to appear 
in this difficult role and has acquitted herself 
with great distinction in the first big Shakes- 
peare part she has played in this country. 
She will be remembered for her brilliant 
performance as Elizabeth of Austria at the 
Garrick just before the war, and we can 
only hope that we shall now see much more 
of her in the West End. 

This writer had the pleasure of a talk with 
her shortly before the end of the season at 
the New and it is not surprising that so 
dynamic a personality was able to give so 
impelling an interpretation of Hamlet’s tor- 
mented mother. Miss Rotha was profoundly 
moved by the honour which she felt was 
hers in being asked to appear with so 
eminent a company and could not speak 
highly enough of the brilliance of Hugh 
Hunt’s direction. Throughout the run she 
found it a fascinating experience to stand in 
the wings and watch the play, which seemed 
to acquire new meaning for her at every 
performance, thanks to Mr. Hunt’s brilliant 
conception of Shakespeare’s masterpiece. 


“The Winslow Boy” in Germany 
by ALFRED UNGER | 


(With comments on some productions of other British plays). 


HEATRE in the four Zones of Germany 

reflects to a certain extent the physi- 
ognomy of the occupying powers, though 
in one Zone more than in the others. 
This is an over-simplified statement, but it 
is not made without some _ justification. 
Take the American and the French Zones, 
for example. There you will find the 
production of a number of contemporary 
American and French plays, though hardly 
any contemporary English plays. In the 
Russian Zone, the strong predominance of 
Russian plays gives a striking example of the 
prevailing tendency. Here, of course, the 
theatre programmes may be dictated by 
the wish to please the occupying power, 
especially as the majority of the theatre 
chiefs are carefully selected men of an 
unmistakable political denomination. The 
marked preference for Russian plays in the 
Russian Zone, however, does not exclude an 
occasional production of an English play if 
its contents or its author fits into the appro- 
priate “cultural ” framework. 

Bernard Shaw, for example, whose admir- 
ation for Stalin made him persona grata to 
the theatres east of the Elbe inclusive of 
Russia, is one of the few exceptions, and 
the producers of his plays make the most of 
his occasional cynicisms on English ways 
and politics. 


A scene from the production of The Winslow Boy at 
Diisseldorf, showing Jimm Nolte as Ronny Winslow 
and Gustaf Griindgens as Sir Robert Morton, 
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The other exception is J. B. Priestley, whor 
became popular there since his journey to 
Russia. The two plays from his pen chosen 
for production in the Eastern Zone wer 
They Came to a City and An Inspector Calls. 
The performance of both plays underline 
the immanent “corruption of capitalist 
society’ and seen this way they were the 
most suitable ideological food for their 
audiences. Meanwhile both plays also rar 
in the Western Zones. 

There is, of course, also Shakespeare, the 
eternal, without whose plays the theatre of 
any civilised country or Zone would be 
incomplete, and who can survive even the 
absurdest interpretation. You will find 
performances of plays by Shakespeare, wha 
is revered and almost treated like a Germarm 
classic, in all of the four German Zones; 
In the Russian Zone you are, of course? 
expected to project into the play a diffrent 
meaning—but I was told that the flesh and 
blood of Shakespeare’s characters are still 
stronger than all the projections of thei 
onlookers. | 

Of the theatres in the British Zone it 
can safely be said that they are an exceptio 
to the rule outlined above. The progeareaned 
here are by no means dictated by the wish 
to please the occupying power. There seems 
even to be a lack of enthusiasm to produc 
English plays, in spite of the extremely 
valuable work which the Theatre Section 
Cultural Relations Branch of the Contro 
Commission in Hamburg and Diisseldor 
have done in promoting the production o 
English plays. But the choice of plays fo 
production lies solely in the hands of the 
individual producers in each town and th 
democratically minded Cultural Relations 
Branch is fair enough to refrain from 
influencing them beyond a mere moral 
encouragement. : 

There have been, of course, some sporadic 
productions of English plays since the 
occupation began; T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral and Terence Rattigan’s Love 
in Idleness, for instance, but without any 
marked success. In some corners of the 
British Zone, amongst others in Cologne, 
there was even an outspoken preference for 
French plays. | 

The situation, however, was changed last 
autumn by a courageous German producer 
and a good English play, and now it looks 
as if the doors are thrown open for a 
Succession of English productions. The 
brave producer in question is Gustaf 
Griindgens and the play, Terence Rattigan’s 
Winslow Boy. Courageous—because there 


T. S.. Eliot’s The 
Family Reunion has 
also been seen in 
Diisseldorf, and on 
the right is a scene 
from Gustaf Griind- 
gens’ production. 


was a prevalence of much pessimism among 
German producers regarding this play and 
even the very able personnel of the Cultural 
Relations Branch were doubtful how the 
German audience would react to so strikingly 
an English play as The Winslow Boy. 
Gustaf Griindgens, the actor-producer- 
director, whose name has appeared before in 
these columns, will be remembered for his 
“Faust ” production in last year’s Edinburgh 
Festival and for his unsurpassed creation 
of the character of Mephistopheles. It 
might not have been without a sentiment 
of gratitude for the hospitality this country 
showed him last year, that he tackled the 
production of Der Fall Winslow with special 
fondness. The director (Ludwig Cremer) 
and the actors were carefully chosen and 
Griindgens assigned himself to the part of 
Sir Robert Morton. The result was an 
excellently balanced performance. Never- 
theless Griindgens outshone the rest of the 
cast. It was one of his biggest successes 
since he took over the leadership of the 
three Municipal theatres in Diisseldorf as 
Generalintendant. And as Griindgens’ 
choice and productions are looked upon as 
models by the majority of German producers. 
Der Fall Winslow was soon taken up by 
other German towns, such as Berlin (Hebbel 
Theatre), Hamburg (Thalia Theatre), Han- 
over, Bielefeld—each with an individual 
production. And there are more to follow. 
The reaction of the audiences to the play 
was most interesting. They were all agreed 
upon the fact that it was written by a master 
craftsman and that the play is teaching the 
Germans a valuable lesson in Democracy 
(with a capital D), in a more convincing 
way than the reading of many books -and 
the listening to many lectures. More than 
that. In some circles the play created a real 
stir. There was hardly one newspaper (even 
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in towns where the play was not running), 
which did not discuss the case of the 
Winslow Boy at full length with many note- 


worthy observations and conclusions. In 
Berlin where Der Fall Winslow was received 
by an enthusiastic audience (48 curtains on 
the First Night), the play and its message 
were debated less for literary than for 
political purposes. The whole of a front 
page of one newspaper dealt with the play 
—or rather the case, and the contents as well 
as its headline “ Lasset Recht geschehen” 
(“Let Right be Done,” the words with 
which the Petition of Right is granted) were 
directed against the policy of the Russian 
occupiers. Newspapers of the Russian sector 
on the other hand, tried to belittle the play 
and its message by twisting the issue, assert- 
ing that something must be wrong with a 
democracy which only works if you are able 
to spend thousands of pounds to get it work- 
ing, as the Fall Winslow proves. Anyhow, 
the play has set a train of thought in 
motion and its author Terence Rattigan is 
one of the most discussed men in literary 
circles in Western Germany. While Der 
Fall Winslow was still running to capacity, 
Griindgens prepared the production of 
another remarkably English play, Der 
Familientag (Family Reunion) by T. S. Eliot. 
This time Griindgens concentrated only on 
the direction of the play. He undertook to 
unveil the mystical meaning behind the 
words, and the uncanny twilight of the 
rational irritationalism of this play and its 
production made the evening a memorable 
occasion. The hushed audience, though 
struggling with the meaning of the play, had 
the impression of undergoing a great and 
unique experience—such as only great art 
can convey to us. 

Londoners may be interested to learn that 

(Continued overleaf) 


“Phe Winslow Boy’ inGermany 
(Continued) 


Sybilla Binder, that superb actress, who 
appeared in many West End productions and 
in a number of British films is in the cast 
of Der Familientag. She received a grand 
welcome from the Diisseldorf audience on 
her returning from exile. 

After these two English plays Griindgens 
still had his trump card for the Winter 
Season up his sleeve; the production of 
Hamlet. We directed it and played Hamlet 
himself on the occasion of his 50th birthday, 
the 22nd December, and it is still running. 
The press reaction and that of the audience 
was and still is absolutely enthusiastic. 
Griindgens’ interpretation of Hamlet and his 
production differ in style from those which 
we have seen in this country during the last 
decade, including Laurence Olivier’s film. It 
would use up more space than is allotted to 
me, if I were to dwell on this difference, but 
I may be permitted to mention one feature, 
which struck us before when we saw and 
heard Griindgens play Mephistopheles; the 
incomparable treatment of the spoken word. 
It is as if the words with all their meaning 
were created the very moment he speaks 
them. As for his acting and the production 
on the whole, I can only raise the hope that 
audiences in this country may have the 
chance of seeing it—perhaps again in Edin- 
burgh . . . or even in Stratford. It would 
undoubtedly add to the attraction of the 
Shakespeare festivals and at the same time 
be an expression of the international signi- 
ficance of these events. 

* * * 

By way of contrast let us throw just a 
quick glance at the theatres of the neigh- 
bouring town Cologne, which promises soon 
to be the Metropolis of the Rhineland 
once more, hardly one hour’s ride from 
Diisseldorf. 

Apart from the Opera, which is on quite 
a high level in Cologne, last winter’s 
programme drew its best inspirations from 
French sources, as far as non-German plays 
are concerned. The only English play 
Cologne has produced in recent years was 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, about 
two years ago. Directed by Dr. Karl 
Pempelfort, the production revealed much 
understanding of the author’s philsophy. 
Cardinal Beckett was convincingly played by 
Werner Hessenland. 


| 
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Of the French plays the most remarkable 


production was that of Moliére’s Tartuffe 
produced and directed by the Chief 0} 
Cologne’s three Theatres, Generalintendan! 
Herbert Maisch.. It was a colourful, mos: 
original affair with an arrangement of musi¢ 
by old French composers, the performance 
sparkling with the joy of making fun 0} 
everything and was a real treat for lover! 
of good acting. Tartuffe himself was playee 
by René Deltgen, one of Germany’s fore 
most actors. Though it may not be over 
man’s idea of a Moliére production, it wa 
an all-round performance of the highes 
international standard. 

Among the novelties worth whill 
mentioning, the production of a modert 
Chamber Opera The Youth of Simpliciu 
Simplicissimus by one of Germany’s mos 
promising composers, Karl Amadeus Hart 
mann, is outstanding. Conducted by one a 
Germany’s finest conductors, Richard Krau: 
(who by the way, conducted also strikingl1 
good productions of Richard Strauss’ Salom 
and Rosenkavalier), this chamber oper 
with an orchestra consisting of 14 soloist 
only, has as its background a story of thi 
Thirty Years’ War and deserves a mor 
detailed review on another occasion. 

As a curiosity the production of | 
typically Cologne affair should not be lef 
unmentioned; the operetta 471] (Eau d 
Cologne) telling in an amusing way th 
story of how this delicious perfume w: 
accidentally invented. Directed by Herbe 
Maisch, the production is a real pleasure f 
the eyes—and it should have been also on 
for the nose, a critic mentioned, suggestin 
that by a.certain device the whole theatn 
should be filled with the scent of 47/1 t 
moment the two “inventors” on the stag 
are surprised by the sudden “smell.” | 
wonder whether Herr Maisch has taken wi 
this suggestion in the meantime. 


| 
*“How | Wonder ”’ | 


On 12th June a remarkable play, tentatively calle 
How I Wonder, will be presented at the Fortun 
Originally done in America, with Raymond Massey 
the lead, it was tried out recently at Unity Theatr 
where it had a most successful run. Although in 
sense political, it deals in a thought-provoking way wi 
the trend of life in this atomic age. The author, Donah 
Ogden Stewart, is a well-known Hollywood script writ 

The cast includes Elizabeth Allen, Walter Crisha 
Julian Somers and Orlando Martins. Herbert Marsha 
produces. 
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Royal Visit to Stratford- 
upon-Avon by PENELOPE TURING 


HURSDAY 20th April marked a great 

day in the history of Stratford-upon- 
Avon when the King and Queen paid their 
first visit to the town and the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. Many visitors have 
found themselves the sport of fickle weather 
when they have visited Stratford, and come 
away with an impression of damp trees and 
malicious puddles, but on this occasion 
“King’s weather” was the order of the day. 
and the town looked its loveliest in the April 
sunshine. 


Their Majesties, accompanied by Princess 
Margaret, were greeted atthe station ty the 
Mayor and other officials and drove to the 
Town Hall for a civic welcome. Afterwards 
they visited Shakespeare’s Birthplace and 
Holy Trinity Church, driving slowly through 
streets lined with cheering crowds and 
decorated with flags of eighty: nations, 
garlands of greenery and spring flowers. 


At the Memorial Theatre they were 
received by the Director, Anthony Quayle, 
and watched part of a rehearsal of the next 
production, Julius Cesar, for which they saw 
models of the set designed by a young 
Australian, Warwick Armstrong. They were 
entertained to lunch by the Governors. 


Henry VIII was the play chosen for the 
gala matinée, where a packed audience 
greeted their entrance in the theatre gay with 
tanks of flowers in shades of pink and blue. 
The whole company of sixty took part in the 
performance, the youngest members being 
Anthony Quayle’s two daughters, Rosanna 
aged three and the four-weeks-old Jennifer 
who made an exemplary appearance as the 
baby Princess Elizabeth. John Gielgud and 
Harry Andrews who do not normally appear 
in this play spoke the Prologue and 
Epilogue. The cast is led by Anthony 
Quayle and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, and 
Tyrone Guthrie’s lavish production made of 
the afternoon a stirring and colourful 
pageant, though it was perhaps a pity that 
the occasion could not have been marked 
by one of the greater plays. 


Covent Garden 


URING June the Covent Garden Opera Company 

will give two cycles of Der Ring des Nibelungen 
and two performances of Tristan und Isolde as has 
already been announced. No other operas will be 
given during this month. The opera season will end 
on ist July with the second performance of Tristan und 
Tsolde. On 18th May there was a revival of Manon, 
with Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Walter Midgley. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet season will continue ‘until 
8th July. During the last five weeks there: :willbe a 
revival of Dgnte Sonata on 20th June, and in’the last 
week four performances of The Sleeping Beauty. <A 
review of the season’s new ballets will appear in a later 
issue. : 


| Wri te-a-Play Contes tf 


For production during the 1951 Festival 


of Britain. 


The AMATEUR STAGE is 


offering prizes, and a guarantee of publi- 
cation, for the best full length play which 
“represents some aspect of British life 


Write for full particulars 
CLOSING DATE JULY 31 


The 


AMATEUR STAGE 


EVERY MONTH 
Practical Articles - 


Play Reviews - 


ONE SHILLING 
News and Views 


Enquire at your newsagent or write direct to :— 


- 356/358 Kilburn High Road, London, | 


1 a a guile eRe al BP 


N.W.6 


Amateur Stage 


OW difficult it is to write a good new 

work. How often in the past have com- 
petitions to discover unproduced talent 
failed in their laudable object. Where the 
professional stage so often fails, is it likely 
amateurs will succeed? 

But here is the National Council of Social 
Service announcing the disappointing result 
of its. librettists’ competition, organised by 
the advisory committee on amateur opera. 
Its delayed decision in May states :— 

“ The Panel of Adjudicators and the Com- 
mittee regret to report that the general 
standard of the seventy or more scripts sub- 
mitted fell far below expectations. In the 
majority of cases, the choice of subject was 
not very suitable for a children’s opera, and 
was not appropriate for the particular age- 
groups covered by the competition. More- 
over, the treatment was often stereotyped 
and lacking in technique and imagination. 
Dialogue was ineffective and the lyrics were 
unpoetic and unmusical, while stage arrange- 
ments were often somewhat clumsy and un- 
real. The writing of an opera libretto is a 
highly specialised art, demanding exceptional 
literary qualities and a practical sense of 
stage presentation. 

“ Of the few libretti finally chosen for sub- 


WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
Tel: Willesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 
12B HIGH ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN 
LONDON N W 10 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


OR SALE.—Copies Theatre World 1931, 1932, 1933, 
1934; except Jan. 1935, 1936, 1937; except May 
ees to: Gray, 171 Cloberhill Road, Glasgow, 


GR SALE.—Two black feather boas, two grey same. 
Good condition.—Box 407. 


UIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE welcomes keen 

Drama, Singing, Dancing Students. Day/Evening 
(Scholarships)—10 Monmouth Road, London, W.2. 

OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, 23 St. Ann’s Villas, 

W.11. SLOane 1040. BAYswater 2093. Full stage 
training. Stanislavsky method. Vacancies Day and 
Boone Classes and TWO MEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS 
available, 


LAY PICTORIALS, complete run 1902-1939, 446 
parts bound in red cloth and gilt; first 4 vols. white 
‘ditto; 6 nos. to each vol. Theatre Worlds, April 1931- 
April 1933; bound red cloth. Best offer secures. Many 
other volumes and loose parts available. Please send 
your enquiries and offers to: Book Service, 10 Sicilian 
Avenue, Bloomsbury, W.C.2, CHAncery 8669, 
PEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examina- 
tions in speech and drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions —Apply: 
Graham Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, London, 
S.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. 
PEECH TRAINING, Dramatic Art. Private Lessons. 
—Ivor Ames, A.L.A.M.(Eloc.), Teacher’s Diploma, 
—Write: BM/AJFE, W.C.1. 
OUNG LADY, 25, desires secretarial post. 
hand 120; Typing 50.—Box 406. 
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mission to the composers collaborating im 
the competition, only two were found to be 
acceptable. We are glad to announce that 
Dr C. Armstrong Gibbs has set The Grea 
Bell of Burley by Mrs. Nancy Bush; and Mr. 
Maurice Jacobson is setting The Horses oF 
the Dawn, by Inglis Gundry.” - i 
* 


Here are some details of a new musical 
comedy for amateurs, rehearsal material for 
which is now available. Entitled All Aboard 
the book is by Norman Hillier and Roy 
d’Arcy Richards, with music and lyrics by 
Norman Hillier. The first of its two acts is 
set on a pleasure liner; the second on 
tropical island. Macdonald & Young Ltd) 
control the work, and will answer al 
inquiries. 

The question as to which is the oldest 
amateur dramatic society in London was 
raised again in May, with the announcement 
that the Strolling Players celebrated theis 
75th anniversary with performances on 16th 
18th May at the Fortune Theatre of Hsuing’s 
Lady Precious Stream. To the best know 
ledge of this column, no earlier claim can 


i 


be established than that of the voce 


Club, whose opening production occurre 
around the year 1866. Any challengers? 
Kensington Drama Club are producing 
Cock Robin, by Elmer Rice and Philli 
Barry, at the Twentieth Century Theatre or 
8th-10th June. 
Included in-the original work produced ir 
May was a comic opera Bang Goes The 
Meringue, by Julian Slade, performed a) 
Cambridge A.D.C. Theatre by selected 
members of local societies. At the B.D.L 
Practice Theatre Player-Playwrights gav 
four new one-act plays, so continuing theil 
admirable policy of giving author members 
a chance to see their new work on a stage 
Unity Theatre staged Hell Is What yo 
Make It, by Ewan MacColl, which won firs 
prize in Sussex Playwrights’ Club play com 
petition in 1945-46. 
Wimbledon Drama _ Festival attracte 
double the entries of last year, and Johr 
Bourne adjudicating awarded first place 
Cyril Black Cup and supplementary prize o 
three guineas to Teddington Theatre Clu 
with Millicent Lyle’s Stratford Tapestry; 
Best mew ‘one-act play was Norma 
Holland’s The Green Bottle. 
Hornsey O.D.S. proved with their produc 
tion of Old Chelsea at the Scala in mid-Apr 
—for the first time by amateurs in the Wes 
End—that this play is musically the best f 
a long time. Despite a book of almos 
incredible naivete the music makes the ou 


ing a happy one and the Hornsey grou 
found adequate principals for the leads. / 
pleasant show with attractive costumes ané¢ 
scenery, as Richard Tauber’s widow testifie 
on the opening night when she thanked th 
company for a fine production of her lat 
husband’s work. 
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IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, a a by] 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, HH 
Birmingham, 1. 


Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, LRAM 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Teachers of Speech and Drama. Special Even- Established 1830 
ee ope cours available for part-time 
tudents, also Private Tuition and Classes for 
eee ence» THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 


An entirely revised post-war edition 
Over 400 pages 


S LIM IN 6 W EE KS eee Packing and Postage 4d 


OR MONEY REFUNDED BAUS ERENCE UTD a fis 


7518 

: : : 26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
Revolutionary bath treatment—nothing to take intern- 
ally, no exercises, no rigorous dieting. For free 


explanatory booklet (in plain envelope), attach name 
and address to this advertisement and post to a 
SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand Parade, Brighton. Now available for Amateurs 


THE LISBON STORY 


e e 
Dinel Re af ( A PLAY WITH MUSIC 
Vocal Score and Libretto Published 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace OUR LIST INCLUDES— 
i TOM JONES - WALTZES FROM 

E Marylebone High Street W.1 VIENNA Tos DEANE. ERGraANe 
ipposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns WILD VIOLETS a THE THREE 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. MUSKETEERS - SHOW BOAT 
SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 For melodious music, entertaining stories and 


INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 fine chorus work, these plays are unsurpassed 
FUIL DETAILS FROM— 


CHAPPELL & CO LTD 
50 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1__ Tel. Mayfair 7600 


| QUALITY 
( By SOUND 


EQUIPMENT || WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
ee oe Cree orem. of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.|. Museum 5817 (4 lines) Director: W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., I/5 Maple Place 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Donald Wolfit, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 
Ault, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 


Patrons 
For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 


Training in all branches of 


THEATRE-CRAFT 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 


available to 
“DEANE”? THREE ACTS PLAYS x: SOCIETIES 
include :- 


FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING by Toni Block Sw. 5m. 


FAMILY COACH by Cyril Grainger 4w. 4m. LL Fa olan og re par Ou agra 
FIND THE GIRL by Stuart Ready Tiwi. — Two ae Seen) cone), se get 
me m se 
BAEPY BIRTHDAY by: Ralph Baker Gvaaee LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Thriller) 1m 6f 1 set 
THE COUNTY CALLS by Hal. D. Stewart 4w. Sm. WASN’T IT ell (Gemedy) a i i set 
GOLDEN HARVEST by Christian Michel 8w. 4m. Me EAT LY COMMER: CLirihedy Grey 40 188 
HALLOWE’EN PARTY by Gordon Gilmour Sw. 4m. TO KILL A CAT (Comedy-drama) 6m 4f 1 set 
OFF THE CAMDEN ROAD by Parnell Bradbury 4w. 3m. ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Plays sent on approval Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WC1 75 BERWICK STREET + LONDON, W1 
eee ee 
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